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EDITOR SAYS 


[3,000 Mii w only a SLul 


SOME weeks ago we published an account of a Ford 
that had been driven 73,000 miles in less than a 
year by three mail carriers in lowa. 

The article created much comment and brought 
many letters telling of the unusual reliability, econ- 
omy and long life of the Ford. Here is an interesting 
letter from the editor of a newspaper in Kansas: 

“In one of your recent advertisements in weekly 
newspapers you tell of a Ford that has been driven 
73,000 miles in less than a year. 

“That’s no mileage at all for a Ford. There is a 
Ford in this community that was driven 120,000 
miles before it was traded in. 

“The car was bought in August, 1928, and 
driven until November, 1930, by its owner. 
He is a carrier of the Wichita Daily Eagle, 


making a route of 150 miles daily with a morning 
and evening paper. On Sunday, only one trip of 75 
miles is made. About 50 miles of the route is over 
paved streets — the rest is on rough dirt and gravel 
streets through three small towns. 

“Operating and up-keep costs were exception. 
ally low. After the car was traded in for a new Ford 
I am informed that it was overhauled and is now 
giving good service to its new owner.” 


Letters like this are indicative of the substantial 
worth of the Ford and the high quality built into 
every part. In every detail of construction it is made 
to endure — to serve you faithfully and well for 
many thousands of miles. The price is low because 


ort 


of large production and unusual Ford manu- 
facturing facilities. 





















































THE NEW FORD STANDARD SEDAN. Longer, wider, more luxurious. Low first cost. Economical terms through Authorized 


Ford Finance Plans of Universal Credit Company 
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Poetical Pete 
Although I like the radio, 
My heart with fury fills 
To have my dinner hour depressed 
By talk of dentists’ bills! 








The Business Report That Ended 
the Depression 


(with apologies to all) 


HAT with lower production 

costs the Rolls Royce Company's 

latest town car model at $375 F. O. B. 
Springfield is a good buy unless you 
feel like economizing and picking up 
a second hand bargain. Brooks 
Brothers’ dress suits at $17.50 are well 
worth the money now that you get an 
extra pair of pants for that price. . . 
Bergdorf-Goodman’s latest in mauve 
taffeta is a good investment at $15. 


| Ditto the Revillon Fréres silver fox 


pieces at $22.75 made possible by re- 
cent improvements in fox-breeding. . . 
During the spring and summer months 
the cover charge at the Casino will be 
lowered from 50c to 25c with no extra 
charge for White Rock. The Casino 
will pay your taxi fare from any point 
in Manhattan between Houston St. and 
W. 187th. . . The radio market refuses 
to break. Atwater Kent period cabinets 
are still $9.00 minus tubes or $9.75 
complete. 

Owing to decreased farming, dairy- 
ing and meat-packing costs, the Ritz is 
now enabled to reduce its seven-course 
table d’héte to 85c, rolls and butter in- 
cluded. . . A round-the-world tour on 
the Mauretania at $125 is a splendid 
vacation hint for those who feel that 
they can afford it at this time. This in- 
cludes, by special arrangement with the 
British government, whatsoever En- 
glish property the traveller can take 
home in two trunks and 
case at no extra charge. 

Frigidaires have gone up to $25 
again. . . The New York to California 
rates are now $14.73 less Pullman and 
$22 by air thanks to fortunate reduc- 
tions in transportation costs this year. 

. Best sellers, typewriters, hard-centre 
candy, orchids, and casaba melons now 
cost nothing at all. . . Rudy Vallée is 
rumored to be making a weekly income 
that nearly runs into three figures. . . 
Experts agree unanimously that busi- 
ness has given distinct indications of 
being on the up-grade. 


—Parke Cummings. 


a dress suit 





Long Distance Thrills 
“What is the greatest thrill in New 
York?” asks a newspaper. Well, there's 
nothing that equals getting your home 
town on the radio. 





Just Darling! 
Bright sayings of children—Poppa, 
give me a nickel. 





THINK OF 
OWNING 


5 PIPES 


. «. and knowing how to 
keep them all 
“sweet and good natured” 


WAS a confirmed smoker of Edgeworth 

up until about a year and a half ago,” 
says R. E. Reese, of Seaside, Calif. “‘A 
new tobacco came on the market which I 
took to at once. 


“Then I began to notice a sore tongue 
. . . it burned terribly. I tried a dozen 
brands, but with each it was the same. 
I nearly gave up smoking altogether. 


“Finally I came back to Edgeworth. No 
more sore tongue! No bite or sting. Glory 
be! J am back to Edgeworth to stay. I own 
seventy-five pipes and I take turns with 
them. Edgeworth is the only tobacco 
which will keep them all sweet and good 
natured.” 

Edgeworth is at your dealer’s—now! 
Or send coupon below for special trial 
packet of Edgeworth—Free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a blend of 
fine old burleys, with its 
natural savor insured by 
Edgeworth’s distinctive 


eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms—*“‘ Ready- 

” and “Plug Slice.”” 
All sizes. 15¢ et pack- 
age to pound humidor tin. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Rich 


mond, Va. 
—CLIP COUPON 
LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 


Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. I'll try it in a good pipe. 


Name 





Addr 





City and Srate. 
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Caution or Accident? 


DRIVE SLOWLY! 


DEATH 


IS SO PERMANENT! 





Here are listed the twelve most frequent 
means of accidental injuries in the order of 
their fatality: ; 
, In this country accidents 
1. Automobiles 7. Firearms 
Slowly, Death is so Per- 2. Falls 8. Machines are now the largest single 
manent!” has been heeded 3. Drownings 9. Mines and Quarries cause of the Crippling, De- 
by thousands of drivers over 4. Burns 10. Fires pendency and Destitution 
5 
6 


© 1031 mw. 1.co, 


The grim warning “Drive 


dangerous roads. Railroads 11. Poisons - which call for relief. 
. Poisonous Gases 12. Suffocations 











CCIDENTS took 100,000 lives, caused approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 more or less serious injuries 
and cost more than $1,000,000,000 last year in the 


United States. 


Among those killed by accident were 18,000 chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. 


No one knows how many accidental injuries and 
deaths are due to uncontrollable circumstances. 
Nevertheless, how many of the accidents which 
happened to members of your family or your 
friends — accidents which you know all about — 
could have been avoided? 


Last year there were about 46,000 fatal accidents 
in homes and in industry. Elsewhere there were 
about 54,000 accidental deaths. Among the latter 
group 32,5;00— motorists and pedestrians — were 
killed by automobiles. 


But while the tide of accidents is steadily rising, ja 


there are some bright spots in the dark record. 


Better traffic regulations in a large number of 
cities are reducing the percentage of street acci- 
dents and the toll of killed and maimed children. 


Police officers and school teachers are training 
children to be careful. 


Safety appliances and methods installed by the 
foremost industries are saving many lives. 


But systematic accident prevention in homes has 
hardly begun. 


Falls in homes caused 8,000 deaths last year; 
burns, scalds and explosions 5,400; asphyxiations 
3,600; and fatal poisonings 2,000. Much remains 
to be done to check home accidents caused by 
recklessness and thoughtlessness. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company urges 
you to send for its free booklets on accident pre- 
vention. Ask for Booklets 731-F. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H, ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





“But 


Try This on 


I met Cooper on the street yester- 
day. Hadn't seen him in several years. 
But he looked as dapper as ever, closely 
shaved, shoes brightly shined. 

“Still clipping coupons from the 
corner of the page?’ I asked him. 

Cooper smiled. “That's old-fash- 
ioned,” he said. “We've 
coupon-clipping.”’ 

‘You don’t mean you're actually 
buying things now?” I asked. 

“Fat chance of me paying good 
money for anything,” he answered. 
“No, we're living off the radio these 
days.” 

“Living off the radio?” 

‘Sure. It’s very simple if you just 
keep alert. See this shoe shine? Pretty 
nifty, isn’t it? Well, I used a sample 
sent out by the sponsors of The Happy 
Shoe Polish Symphony Orchestra. | 


outgrown 








thank heaven I still have my individuality!” 


Your Budget 


_ shaved this morning with a tube of 


cream offered to the radio audience 
by the firm that hires The Velvet- 
shave Syncopators. I breakfasted on 
Ambrosia Cereal. That’s offered by 
The Jones-Swellington Foods Com- 
pany, sponsors of The Ambrosia Male 
Quartette.”” 

“How do you do it?” I asked him, 
frankly amazed. 

“Very simple if you organize,” said 
Cooper. “We've got three sets at the 
house. My wife listens to Station RFG. 
I keep tuned to the wave of DKL. My 
kid—he’s grown up now—keeps watch 
on Station PFD. There isn’t an offer 
that escapes us.” 

“What do you do—just make a 
brazen demand for samples?” 

Cooper frowned. “That's not the 
way to do it. Living off the radio re- 


quires finesse. You've got to handle 
the thing tactfully. We use a standard 
form letter.’” He took a sheet out of 
his pocket and handed it to me. It 
read as follows: 

“To the Makers of —, Your 
thoroughly delightful program is eag- 
erly awaited by every member of this 
household. Frankly, we consider it the 
best on the air today, and we wouldn't 
dream of leaving the house while 
you're broadcasting. Keep up your 
splendid entertainment which is a boon 
to the radio fans of our nation, and 
kindly send me a sample of—— 
offered this evening over Station——.” 

“Yeu fill in the blank spaces,” 
added Cooper, “and there you are. 
Sorry I've got to leave you now but I 
must catch the six o'clock program of 
The Farley Pharmaceutical Company. 
I've had a nasty sore throat all day.” 

—Arthur L. Lippmann. 











her.” 








Ants Prefer Blondes 





Ants, it seems, have the same weakness for 
blondes that gentlemen are said to have. Let a 
common little ant spot a slinky sister boasting 
yellow hair and he immediately leaves home for 





—News Item. | 





“ # NOOD-BY, Clara—I’m off for 
(>= office . . . Now, listen, dear. 
You know there isn’t anyone 
else in the whole world but you. I've 
got a whole lot of leaves to chew up 
this morning and we're way behind in 
our excavating since that kiddie car ran 
over our office. Now, you run along 
through the grass and see if you can’t 
get a nice stale cake crumb for supper; 
but look out for the sidewalk, won't 
you? You haven't forgotten how the 
Murray family was wiped out by a 
rubber ball last week, I hope 
All right, then—if you must cross the 
sidewalk I'd advise you to creep along 
that deep crack in 
the cement. Other- 
wise you may get 
stepped on. . . Darl- 
ing! I tell you there 
isn’t one _ single 
blonde in my life. I 
never even so much 
as glance at another 
girl from morning 
till night. Now, nip 
me good-by, dear, 
and I'll be off... 
You might get some 
of the neighbors to 
help you drag that 
maple seed out of the 
kitchen .. . Yep. I'll 
be good . . . Don't 
take wooden 
crumbs . . . G’by. 


any 


i ELLO, Clara. 

.. This is Wal- 
lace ... I'm down at 
the office. I can't 
make it for supper, 
sweetheart . . . No, 
dear, I'm not going 
out on a party. It’s 


strictly business .. . 
Why, if you must 
know, some _ kid 


dropped a lollypop 
at the corner of State 


and Third and I’ve 


LiKE 





got the whole office force working late 
in the hope that we can cart it off to 
the warehouse before the beetles and 
wasps get wise . . . For lunch? ... 
Why, I had lunch under a flagstone 
with Legs Brown. We were discussing 
the possibilities of building a club- 
house under the Stanleys’ front porch 
... There are no women, dear. I tell 
you I hate blondes . . . Of course | 
love you and I'll be home early. 


“T JELLO, Goldy? . . . This is Wally 
. . . Listen, baby face: I’ve just 
phoned the wife and the coast is clear. 








“Well, I guess I'd better ankle along.” 











. 4 . 





. . Yeah; I told her I had to work 
late at the office. Wasn't that a good 


one? . . . Say, honey, I've got a card to 
a swell apple core. Shall we drop in 
for a while? . . . Fine! Where are you 
now? ... All right, I'll meet you be. 
tween those two rotten boards in fifteen 
minutes. I may be a little late because 
there’s a big bunch of kids rolling 
hoops in front of the office . . . No, 
don’t bother to dress. I'm going to wear 
just what I have on . . . G’by, sweet 
thing. 


“| eR Wouldn’t you know I'd 
knock some sand 


down the 
hallway trying to sneak in at this 
time of night. Here’s where I catch 
the devil from Clara . . . Oh, Aello, 
darling. Why aren’t you asleep in 
bed ? Now, now, now—don’t 
get excited, baby. I was just a lit- 
tle bit delayed. I'll explain the whole 
thing to you. In the first place, 
dear, we had to find 
a new office because 
the people who 
owned our place be- 
gan running wheel 
barrows over it and 
we just moved out 
in time. Then, let’s 
see .. . Oh, yes—an 
insurance salesman 
called me when | 
was up to my neck 
in work and wanted 
me to 
twenty-hour endow- 
ment. policy. On the 
way home I met 


take out a 


Steve Crawley and 
we dropped into a 
syringa bush for a 
couple of drinks... 
How are the 
Clara? 
Eighty-five run over 
by a bicycle? Gosh, 
that was careless... 
How much sand did 


chil- 
dren, 


you drag up today? 
... Why, what's the 
matter, sweetheart? 
Why are you cty- 
ing? Tell papa now. 
What! Blonde 
hair on whose shoul- 
der!” 
—Jack Cluett. 

























Hail Independence (?) Day 


Hail to our forefathers’ valor and vision! 
Hail their heroic and dauntless decision! 
Bravely proclaiming that All Men Are Equal, 
Little they dreamed of this latter-day sequel: 






“No Parking Permitted From 12 until 9.” 
“These Premises Padlocked for Dealing in Wine.” 
(Is this Independence ?) 

Oh, how can the soul of a mortal be proud? 

“No Hunting, No Fishing, No Trapping Allowed.” 
“No Smoking Permitted.” ‘No Seats For An Hour.” 
“A $10 Fine if You're Found With A Flower!’- 
(Is this Independence ?) 


“Beware of The Dog and Keep Off of These Farms.” 
“No children allowed in The Renaissance Arms.” 
(Is this Independence ?) 

“No Feeding Of Animals Kept in The Zoo.” 

No This and No That, and a big ‘This Means You!” 
“No Tramping, No Biking, No Boating, No Petting, 
“No Camping, No Hiking, No Bathing, No Bet- 
ting— 

























X 


"Honest, Maria! Da new number joost’a knocked ’em dead!” 


Oh, Land of Resplendence— 
Nice Work If You Can Get It Is this Independence ? 

An officer sent to investigate a re- —Arthur L. Lippmann. 
port of unclad bathing near an eastern 
summer resort has been missing two 
weeks. Evidently the report was true. 





Let’s Club Together 


It would be just like the Reds to 
stage a rally Independence Day, and 
give the cops a chance to fatten their 


3353 


batting averages. 
















Static Statistics 

The Census Bureau estimates there 
is a radio in every third home. This ts 
about right—one next door no matter 





where you go. 














Virtue’s Curse 

A New York judge rules that a 
novel published recently is not obscene. 
The publishers are expected to appeal 





the case. 












Higher and Funnier 

We are asked to deny the rumor 
that the two scientists who reached an 
altitude of 52,000 feet were inside one 
of the new golf balls. DoorMAN: Good heavens! Mr. Anton's been drinking again! 
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The Letters of a Modern Father 


My Dear Son: 

We have your message saying you 
are engaged to a banker’s daughter, but 
as you fail to mention whether he is 
real or merged I don’t know what to 
say. Your Uncle Charley, the foundry- 
man, says one thing that has broken the 
scrap metal ma-! et is the dumping of 
bank officers’ na: _ plates. 

Of course, mergers come so quickly 
you could easily forget to mention the 
old gentleman’s most recent title. I 
went into the County National the 
other day to walk through from Persh- 
ing Avenue to Main Street out of the 
rain, and when I stepped out of the 
opposite entrance I was leaving the 
Farmers & Drovers’. 

However, I don’t want to discourage 
you. If your prospective father-in-law 
has been a banker continuously since 
the fall of 1929 you are safe in marry- 
ing the girl. 

You don’t say what you’re going to 
do toward her support, but I suppose 
you still want to get into journalism. I 
thought I had you fixed up yesterday 
with the managing editor of the Em- 
pire Herald. He had just finished tell- 
ing me to have you come on and see 
him when the office boy handed him 
the paper. He glanced at it and found 
it had become the Evening Sun. The 
poor fellow was very apologetic as he 
got up and reached for his hat. 

Your brother Sheridan has struck it 
at last. He’s engaged to the little Riley 
girl around the corner. I never thought 
Sheridan would marry money but he 




















The head usher entertains his guests. 


has. You remember Mary Riley? Her 
father’s a letter carrier. 
Your Affectionate Father, 
McCready Huston. 





The Ancients Were Modern 
An historian reveals that the Aztecs 
of Mexico made intoxicating liquor 
from corn in 100 B. C. 

Records show that false teeth were 
used in Sidonia in 300 B. C. 


Egyptologists exhibit insurance poli- 
cy tablets written as far back as 600 


a < 


"Gosh, a cactus! What'll I do?” 


d. Hieroglyphs in the British Museum 
prove that beer was brewed in Baby- 
lon in 7,000 B. C. 

—W. E. Farbstein 





You, Too, Can Be a 
Successful Farmer 


It’s all nonsense, this farm-relief 
talk. Just the other day, I was out at 
Greene’s farm—Greene is an old friend 
of mine—and I never saw any place 
more prosperous. 

“They tell me it’s almost impossible 
to make a living out of a farm, nowa- 
days,” I remarked. 

“Bosh!” said Greene. “Do I look 
hard-up? That is just talk from people 
who won't do an honest day’s farming. 
Why, my filling station alone, down 
on the main road, is enough to keep 
me going. That little barbecue stand, 
nearby, is a regular goldmine. You'd 
never believe the trade that place does 
on Sundays. And,” Greene added, 
winking slyly, “the right sort of peo- 
ple can always get a little drink here, 
for a consideration.” 

“Well,” I said, “I'm glad to hear 
that farming isn’t in such bad shape, 
after all.” 

“You bet it isn’t,” Greene assured 
me. “Next season, I think I'll put in 
a driveway leading up to a dance 
pavilion on top of that hill. Then, old 
boy, I'll have a farm that is a farm!” 

—H. A. 
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The Vanishing American. 
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“You heard me—no soup!” 











How to Be Popular—Though British 
1“ you enjoy meeting that British author?” 
“Yeah, he was all right.” 
“What did he have to say?” 
“Well, he talked very interestingly on Shakespeare 


and other Elizabethan writers.” 
“Uh huh.” 


“And he told me a few rather humorous anecdotes 
about Tolstoi, Gorky, Chekhov, and other Russians,” 


“Ho hum. What else?” 

“I got him going on prose styles. He gave a really 
penetrating analysis of Stevenson, De Maupassant, 
Conrad, and a few more.” 

“Yeah?” 

“And you ought to hear him on humanism. He's 
quite a bug on critical tendencies. He was quoting Aris- 
totle, Longinus, Boileau, Sainte-Beuve, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Walter Pater, Irving Babbitt and a lot more. He 
seems to have made quite a deep study of the subject.” 

‘Hum. Did he say anything else?” 

“Let me see—oh yes. He said that from his ten days’ 
stay in America he has comc to the conclusion that 
Americans are a bunch of uneducated, material-minded, 
boorish, vulgar, dishonest barbarians.” 

“Really? Say, that guy sounds interesting! See if you 
can’t sign him up to lecture at our club.” 


—P.C 





The Lady’s Soliloquy 


The hours I spent with thee, drear heart, 
Seem endless strings of words to me; 

I count them o’er and o’er, each one a part 
Of your inanity. 


Though I would shrug, how you would boast 
Of your great skill at this and that, 

The while I sat and wondered most 
How you could talk thus—through your hat. 


The hours I spent with thee, drear heart, 

Were squandered thoughts and empty loss; 
You wooed me with self-love and no tears start, 
Because you failed to get your stuff across. 

—Ed gar Daniel Kramer. 





A New Low 
A Tennesseean of 85 asks that his wedding be an- 
nulled on the grounds that he had been drinking moon- 
shine when he married. Imagine waking up and finding 
you are 85 and have a hangover and are married. 

























One of the Family 





As an experiment, a professor 
of psychology proposes to adopt 
a newly-born ape and have it 
brought up as a child of a well-to- 
do American family, with a nurse 
and governess. 

—News Item. 


‘How often do you change your spark plugs, driver?” 
) 8) 8 











“Oh yes, Mrs. Jones, he’s a perfect 
little dear. No trouble at all. And so 
obedient. Stop that scratching, Junior. 
It isn’t nice when there's company 
present. Stop it, I say. Leave your fleas 
alone, dearest. And Bobbie, you stop 
pulling Junior's tail. If you had a tail 
would you like it pulled? And don’t 
pull out his fur either. See, it hurts. 

Junior! Put Bobbie down at once, 
dearest. No, don’t throw him down. 
Now pick him up and put him down 
nicely. That's better. 

He's a little self-conscious today, 
Mrs. Jones. You see he’s not used to 
company. But he’s really so clever. 
Would you like to hear him read? 

Here, Junior, take hold of the book. 
No, not with your feet, dearest. With 
your hands. See, these are your hands. 
No, I’m wrong. I mean these are. You 
should keep your feet on the floor, 
dearest. See, these are your feet. No, I 
mean these are. Oh, never mind. 

Now come down off that chandelier, 
dearest. It’s unhealthy to swing about 
like that. (Aren't monkeys cute at that 
age?) 

Junior! You bad boy. You've eaten 





Fool Proof 
Love keeps clinging to my heels! 
Tho I daily grumble . . . 
Making pretty, soft appeals, 
Hoping that I'll tumble! 





Blue my face from yelling, Scat! 
Tired my arms from shoving... 
He’s the most persistent brat, 


But I’m thru with loving! 


This I know. . 
Mild will be my sighing. 


. if Love departs, 


But he'll stay; his game is Hearts 
And Love knows when I'm lying! 
—E. L. 









Congratulations! 





the canary. Oh, you naughty, naughty 
boy. Now just for that you'll go to bed 
without your coconut. Yes, really, Mrs. 
Jones, he’s a perfect little dear. No 
trouble at all.” —W. W. Scott. 


The five hundred additional pro- 
hibition agents authorized by Congress 
will be added to Woodcock’s forces on 
July 1 just in time to lay in their Fourth 


of July supplies. 










































































































‘And Homer is on the board of directors of this line, too!” 
— 


LIFE 
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Our Ailing World: Doctors 
Called In 
ERMANY has given notice that 

it cannot pay at present the 

reparations due under the 
Young plan, and a conference with 
the chiefs of the Allied governments 
is proceeding, or about to proceed, at 
Chequers. Since the debtors of our 
government in Europe count on Ger- 
man payments to pay what they owe 
us, the Allied governments are ex- 
pected to suggest that if the German 
payments stop, a moratorium for 
Allied payments to the United States 
shall also be arranged for. 

Secretary Stimson and _ Secretary 
Mellon are expected to sit in with 
discussions of these matters. It has 
been the policy of our government to 
keep separate the matter of repara- 
tions and the matter of the foreign 
debts due to us, but circumstances seem 
likely to force a check in that policy. 
So what Mr. Stimson and Mr. Mellon 
are expected to discuss is how far our 
government will let up on its debtors 
in Europe to offset this failure of 
German payments. 

Probably Uncle Samuel will be ac- 
commodating. There is more disposi- 
tion in that direction than there has 
been at any time heretofore; more 
realization that this world must be con- 
sidered as a whole, and steps taken to 
alleviate its present maladies from that 
viewpoint, rather than to continue the 
every-country-for-itself plan of action. 
The truth is our government is up 
against it in this matter of debt collec- 
tions and may have to lay aside the 
pretence that it is separated from the 
rest of the world and can rebuild 
prosperity entirely on its own hook. 


| reed many observers from this 
side would like to do is to couple 
with concessions from us about debt 
payments some concessions from the 
European nations about armament. 
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Our gentlemen may say: What good 
for us to forego payments if money 
released to Europe in that way is going 
to be spent on armies? All the more 
because of that this meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Allies in England is 
one of very unusual interest. Perhaps 
something really important will come 
of it. The job of regaining prosperity 
has got to be thought out and talked 
out, and this meeting at Chequers is 
a very earnest drive in that direction. 


Get a Better Law 
Fn profuse investigation of the 
rum question, especially as Chair- 
man of Mr. Hoover's Commission for 
an autopsy on the Eighteenth amend- 
ment, Mr. Wickersham announced in a 
Commencement address at Syracuse 
that education is the best curb of crime. 

No doubt. But what is education? 
What kind would Mr. Wickersham 
have? What would he bring out, since 
to bring out something is what educa- 
tion aspires to do? He has gone 
through life quite successfully and was 
always, until he had come on this Rum 
Commission, a respectable character. 
What kind of education did he have 
and especially in this matter of drink? 
Was he brought up in a drinkless 
family or one in which rum pretty well 
took care of itself ? 

Now families in which total abstin- 
ence is held up as the great rule of life 
are liable to produce characters who 
succumb to the attractions of alcohol, 
whereas families in which the draw- 
backs of drink are more exposed to 
observation often develop sober chil- 
dren. The truth is, there isn’t any 
particular kind of book education to 
make people temperate and the best 
education for that purpose probably 
comes from habitual association with 
people who live good lives. All through 
his address at Syracuse Mr. Wicker- 
sham spoke as though the thing most 
desirable was to induce the young to 
obey the liquor laws. But, of course, 
that is not true. The present liquor 
laws are bad and make constantly for 
mischief. What the young should be 
trained to do is to get better laws. 
That is what everybody should try for. 

But, possibly, Mr. Wickersham 
having accepted an appointment from 
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Mr. Hoover, thinks he cannot say 
these thinks which very likely are as 
obvious to him as to anyone else. It 
must be vastly displeasing for an in- 
telligent man to find himself in such a 
position. 


Sighting Another World 


IR OLIVER LODGE celebrated his 

80th birthday by a few remarks 
which got front-page notice in our 
newspapers. He forecast that the next 
revolutionary scientific event will be 
the discovery of another world, and 
that man is not the highest being that 
we know of but that elsewhere there 
is intelligence more highly developed 
than ours. 

No doubt! No doubt! A good many 
people nowadays—a great many—will 
agree with Sir Oliver in both these as- 
sertions. So much light is directed to 
the invisible world, so called, that it 
is getting to be more or less of a joke 
to call it hidden. We know that 
America was discovered long before 
Columbus. What it lacked was adver- 
tisement. Columbus furnished that. It 
is very much the same with the invis- 
ible world. It was discovered long since 
and repeatedly more and more of it 
comes to notice. Sir Oliver has helped 
about that, and also about the great 
requisite of advertising what is known. 
He is so fine and reputable a figure and 
so notable a scientist that what he says 
goes far. 


R. Whidden Graham in a letter 

to the Springfield Republican 
complains that a cowardly and venal 
press systematically conceals the causes 
of the present bad times. We are suf- 
fering, he thinks, from private owner- 
ship of land and impoverishment of 
farmers by protective tariffs, exorbitant 
railway rates and high interest charges, 
but the fear of “great privileged in- 
terests that profit by existing institu- 
tions” prevent the newspapers from 
saying so. 

Maybe so! Maybe Henry George is 
the real doctor for us as Mr. Whidden 
Graham thinks. But next year comes an 
election and everything can be told, 
even in the newspapers. So let Mr. 
Graham not abandon hope. 

—E. S$. Martin. 


eee 


“come on, big boy, go get it or I'll think that map of yours doesn’t mean a thing.” 
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MRS. PEP’S DIARY 


By Baird Leonard 


UNE 4.—Awake betimmes in West- 
bury, and, after a fine breakfast of 
melon and kippers, to Curtiss Field 

to see my brother-in-law and Lieutenant 
Sykes take off for Norfolk, being at 
some’ pains not to add a safety-pin or 
two to the rigging straps of Rufus’s 
parachute. Thence to town and the 
shops, purchasing two ensembles, one 
of figured coral Georgette and one of 
white Chinese damask, and a brown 
and white chiffon frock for summer 
wear in the streets. Also slippers, hats, 
and various accessories, so that I am 
now equipped, thank God, to start off 
for an evening at court or a beach pic- 
nic at a moment's notice. Walked 
home, a dangerous business for me un- 
less protected by blinkers from the bait 
in the shop windows, but I did buy 
nought save some irresistible cherry 
tarts and a new jelly of horseradish 
and pimento, the fetchingest relish that 
ever I tasted in my life, and out of 
which the woman who concocts it for 
our neighborhood pastry bureau should 
easily make her fortune. By the after- 
noon post, the snapshots which I had 
taken at an editor's request, all so un- 





satisfactory as to suggest that mayhap 
I was right in my verses which pro- 
claimed that I would not let my photo- 
graph appear in any journal forasmuch 
as a public ignorant of my physiognomy 
might credit me with a throne-threat- 
ening and ship-launching face, and 
which inspired Mr. Al Weeks of De- 
troit to reply to me as follows: 


If lady poets all were girls 
Composing bravely in a garret, 

Their pensive features framed in curls 
Like those of beautiful Miss Barrett ; 


If they can startle and waylay 

With loveliness; if they can slyly 
Attract the male as Miss Millay, 

As Sappho did, or poor Miss Wylie; 


Then picture them, but also note 
That when the laurel we pin on to 
her, 
It’s for the verse the lady wrote 
And not her parabolic contour. 


For poetry comes from the soul— 
The figure’s nothing, nor the looks. 

E. g. Lane-Bryant dressed Miss Lowell, 
Her good lines all were in her books. 


SONNY AND ParTRICIA. . 
“But Daddy, didn’t Mr. Crusoe have water wings, or a inner-tube or somethin’ ?” 


ot « 


= 5.—Lay late reading in the pub. 
lic prints how Nathalia Crane, the 
child poet, is now seventeen and grad- 
uated from her preparatory school, and 
I was shocked to perceive that so pub- 
licized a prodigy had used “like” as a 
conjunction in one of her valedictory 
stanzas. Marge Boothby to see me, 
looking very smart in a beige costume 
of Roma crepe, but in a dolorous dither 
forasmuch as, returning to her house 
after quitting it this morning, the 
superstition that she must seat herself 
before starting off again had caused 
her to plump down in the nearest avail- 
able chair, which was unhappily a cot- 
tage piece dated 1790, and which gave 
way with her beyond all hope of future 
restoration, an eventuality troubling 
her far more than any damage she may 
have done to her spine. Moreover, she 
had found a pin in her shredded break- 
fast food, and was fuller of wrath at the 
manufacturers for its presence therein 
than of gratitude to the gods for not 
having swallowed it. So, the luncheon 
hour being near, I did mix her a fine 
beaker of spices and spirits, and inside 
of fifteen minutes she had raised the 
generous cheque intended for her niece's 
wedding present, invited Sam and me 
to go to Europe with her for the sum- 
mer, and decided to alter her will. 








Speakeasy Lines 
Plaintiff at the Bar. 


Now that you know I love you, dear 

(Waiter, another glass of beer) 

And you love me, we cannot fail 

(One rye, one gin and ginger ale) 

To find our happiness complete 

(An Alexander, not too sweet) 

For love is sure to find a way. 

(One brandy, neat: Absinthe frappe) 

If you'll consent to marry me 

(Tutto pagato on bar three) 

We can be wed at City Hall 

(Et pour Monsieur, a Scotch highball) 

And nothing, then, our joy can mar. 

(Two “old fashioned’s’’: One “side car.’’) 
—M. E. A. 











“Pardon me, did you just drop this?” Loud Republican Booms 
We suppose that President Hoover will celebrate the Fourth 
Viva L’Italia! of July with fireworks, by having Senator Borah visit him at 
his camp on the Rapidan. 





Editor protests designating all gangsters and rack- 
eteers as Italians in news. —News Item. 











CHICAGO, June 15.—'‘Scarface’’ Al Capone, promi- 
nent Esthonian gang chief, has been indicted by the Gov- 
ernment in evading income tax and filing fraudulent re- 
turns. 


NEW YORK, June 13.—The body of Giuseppe Mach- 
oozischia, an Irish gangster, was found early this morning 
in a vacant lot on East 604th St., the Bronx. Police believe 
it was tossed there by rival beer runners. 





CHICAGO, June 17.—Tony Villettina, a Siamese con- 
nected with the beer handling mob of the lower South 
Side, was shot and killed as he emerged from the Cafe La 
Bella della Mussolini, an Ethiopian restaurant, this morn- 
ing. 


ST. LOUIS, June 20.—Giacomo Ministrone, president 
of The National Society of the Sons of Scotland, was badly 
injured in a bomb explosion, yesterday, which wrecked the 
bar and sent two dozen customers scurrying for safety. 





HOLLYWOOD, June 19.— Luigi Antipasto, who en- 
tered this country illegally, is being held for threatening 
the persons of several prominent movie stars. Efforts will 
be made to have him sent back to his native Japan. 
—Dana L. Cotie. “This is a fine way for society to tare care of its misfits!” 
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LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


By Carter Field 


William Edgar Borah—subject to 


change without notice 


F William Edgar Borah were a 

member of the German Reichstag, 

he would play ball in turn with 
every one of their fifteen or eighteen 
political parties. He would attend all 
their party conventions, perhaps make 
speeches to them all, AND—be men- 
tioned from time to time by leaders of 
each one of them as their candidate for 
Premier, or President, or whatever they 
happened to be electing at the time. 

BUT—\that is as far as it would ever 
get. He would never be nominated or 
elected Premier, or President, or what- 
not. 

For that is just the path his destiny 
has followed since he became a national 
figure back in the last generation. 

“There sits the most brilliant figure 
in public life,” the late John W. 
Weeks, then senator and later Secre- 
tary of War, once remarked, indicating 
Borah. ‘‘But he has less influence with 
his colleagues than almost anyone in 
the Senate you can mention. He could 
control his own vote if he wanted to, 
of course, but I do not think he does. 
Half the time he does not know how 
he is going to vote when the clerk starts 
calling the roll.” 

Other senators have told of talking 
to Borah as the roll was being called, 
Borah ignoring the calling of his own 
name so high up on the list. Borah 
would express himself one way, and, 
three minutes later, vote the other. 

Naturally, such votes were not on 
fundamental questions, on which he 
had taken a firm public stand. But the 
man is so plausible, so able in his logic, 
so appealing when he gets sweated up 
emotionally, that it is no wonder he 
cannot resist himself. Hence he changes 
positions, or sides as the case may be, 
frequently without letting his col- 
leagues know in advance that he is go- 
ing to jump. 


hence explains why, though 
there is talk every four years, 
generally about a year before the con- 
ventions, of his availability as a presi- 
dential candidate, he is never nomi- 
nated. And never will be. 

Yet he is the only man, with the ex- 


ception of Herbert Hoover, who has 
been considered seriously for the Presi- 
dency by both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Parties. In fact he has gone 
Hoover one better, for several times 
prospective third party groups have 
considered him. But Hoover was only 
so considered by both major parties in 
one campaign, that of 1920. 


ACK in 1916 Borah was the only 

man who addressed both the Re- 
publican and Progressive Conventions. 
He aroused tremendous enthusiasm at 
both. In fact he came near to being 
nominated by the regulars, at one stage 
of the deadlock between Roosevelt and 
Hughes. He came near to being nomi- 
nated by the Progressives, after Roose- 
velt turned them down. 

In 1920 Hiram Johnson was so 
afraid of Borah’s magic presence on 
the platform that he was afraid to let 
the Idaho statesman make the speech 
nominating him. Hiram was afraid 
Borah might stampede the convention. 
One gathers that Hiram has been sorry 
ever since that he didn’t take the 
chance. 

Harding was nominated on Frank B. 
Willis’ promise: “Boys and girls, he 
will bring home the bacon!” 

Illustrating the difficulty of anyone 
keeping step with him, Borah opposed 
the Woman Suffrage amendment to the 
last ditch because it violated the sacred 
rights of the states as guaranteed by 
the constitution. He wept in his fervor 
for woman suffrage, but insisted women 
must get the ballot by grants of the 
individual states. 

The battle for the 18th amendment 
was going along almost hand in hand, 
the fights for each being made in each 
session of Congress. Borah fought for 
the prohibition amendment with al- 
most religious fervor. He saw no point 
there in the contention that the rights 
of the states were being invaded! 


IS most recent demonstration of 
quick changes was on the food re- 
lief bill. ‘Never’ would he vote for 
it unless Secretary Hyde or President 
Hoover would state in unmistakable 
terms that the money could be used for 
“food” as well as ‘‘feed”’. 
Hyde wrote his famous letter which 
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said nothing. Senator Wheeler de- 


nounced it for the evasion it was. 
Borah declared that it satisfied him, 
and that he would vote for the appro- 
priation. 

Then he voted against it! 

Yet Borah has made history. It is 
doubtful if any man had more to do 
with keeping us out of the League of 
Nations. And the World Court. 


| om much the same reasons Borah 
is one of the most delightful per- 
sons with whom to discuss almost any- 
thing. He always has an original view- 
point, and he is always interesting. His 
criticisms, both conversationally and 
on the floor of the Senate, are certainly 
stimulating mentally and probably of 
great value to the conduct of the gov- 
ernment. 

And they are not just haphazard, 
random thinking. The man studies. He 
reads interminably. He keeps more ac- 
curately informed, and always did, on 
what is going on in other countries 
than almost anyone else in the entire 
government. He actually reads the pro- 
ceedings of the British Parliament, day 
by day. He is regarded as one of the out 
standing critics of the British Foreign 
Office. 

Sir Edward Grey, when ambassador 
in Washington, did his best to win 
Borah over. 

“These other fellows just talk against 
Britain,’ he commented to the senator, 
“but you really mean it.” 


ORAH has all the Mormon virtues. 
He abstains absolutely from alco- 
hol, tobacco, tea and coffee. In fact he 
goes further, eschewing ice water and 
drinking it hot. He takes his exercise 
by horseback riding and walking, most- 
ly the former. 
He avoids 
would the plague, unless one calls the 
White House breakfasts for senators 
and members of the House social 
affairs. 
The folks back in Idaho give him 
no trouble. They are just tickled to 
death to give him his seat in the Sen- 


social affairs as he 


ate every six years, rather than have 
him home picking things to pieces. And 
the voters of Idaho are rather proud of 
him. That huge expanse of mountains, 
cactus and dry valleys, with a popula- 
tion less than the city of Buffalo, is 
rather flattered at having a national 
figure advertise it. 
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Movies - bY Harry Hwvans 


“The Maltese Falcon” 


ASHIELL HAMMETT, author 
D of “The Maltese Falcon,” has 

a breezy, nonchalant style of 
writing that is easy to accept once you 
are accustomed to it. It is this style 
that has made his mystery stories pop- 
ular. However, putting Mr. Ham- 
mett’s characters on the screen is some- 
thing else again. For instance, in this 
story the killers (there are several) are 
quiet, retiring folks who commit their 
murders in private with little fuss or 
bother. No shots ring out and only once 
do you hear a body thud. We rather 
liked the idea of not hearing the shoot- 
ing but, frankly, we missed the thud- 
ding bodies. From this you can plainly 
see that “The Maltese Falcon” is dif- 
ferent. 

The main characters in the story are 
a private detective and an adventuress, 
played admirably by Ricardo Cortez 
and Bebe Daniels. Screen fans have 
become accustomed to several types of 
detectives, but the racketeer sleuth as 
represented by Mr. Cortez is not well 
known. The thing to do, therefore, 
is to convince yourself at the start 
that Ricardo is more crook than de- 
tective. 

Then there is another change in for- 
mula to accept. Usually when a male 
and female felon get together in a 
movie, they do all manner of double- 
crossing until the fadeout, when one 
usually finds them overtaken by love, 
with the result that a happy ending is 
either shown or indicated. Not so 
here. Bebe winds up in jail, and 
though Ricardo makes some efforts at 
amends, his final gesture leaves no 
doubt in your mind as to just what a 
mean, scheming so-and-so he is. This 
makes an interesting finale, but we be- 
lieve the average movie goer will find 
it unsatisfactory. 

The maltese falcon is a jewelled 
statue of fabulous value which, in com- 
mon with all valuable knickknacks in 
mystery tales, is being sought by all 
manner of thieves and murderers. The 
situations are often amusing, in spite 
of the three or four killings, in fact 
you may find yourself wondering why 
you should be giggling at such grim 


events. The action moves along at a 
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smart pace, there are moments of real 
surprise, and the cast is excellent. 

The performance given by Mr. Cor- 
tez should result in a steady succession 
of roles as the suave, philandering 
crook, He does a fine job. Miss Daniels 
is convincing as the gal whose lovers 
all die violently—and Dudley Digges 
turns in his usual expert character 
portrayal. 


“Daddy Long Legs” 


tome part that Janet Gaynor plays 
in this film is more nearly suited to 
her than anything she has done in the 
talkies. If you are one of those who ad- 
mire Miss Gaynor’s screen work, and 
there seem to be quite a few who do, 
this will probably give you something 
to look forward to. If, on the other 
hand, you happen to be one of the 
(we hope) minority who share this re- 
viewer's opinion, the statement will 
mean little. Personally, we feel that if 
Miss Gaynor should some day run 
across a part that was perfectly suited 
to her, it would only give her a chance 
to play Janet Gaynor, and that is just 
what we would not like. This, of 
course, refers only to her talkie per- 
sonality. We admired Miss Gaynor's 
work tremendously in the silent films, 
and even now we find her a charming 
camera subject, but when she starts 
talking she does something to the mi- 
crophone, or the microphone does 
something to her that certainly does 
something to us. 

“Daddy Long Legs’’ as you should 
know, is the whimsical old story of a 
rich, rich man who sees this sweet, 
sweet little slavey in a poor poorhouse, 
and decides to educate her and make 
her a lady. And sure enough he does, 
and then, guess what? Give up? Well, 
I'm a son-of-a-gun if he doesn’t fall 
truly, truly in love with her. And she 
falls in love with im, only she doesn’t 
know he is her Daddy Long Legs until 
the very, very last. Kinder cute, or don’t 
you think so? 

The best part of the picture shows 
Janet and the kids in the orphanage 
having fun and swapping wise-cracks. 
The little boy who plays Freddy, and 
the the tow-headed youngster who says, 
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“Aw, baloney!” (the same one who 
turns somersaults, and darned good ones, 
in kid comedies) should at least have 
been mentioned in the cast. They are 
swell. 

Warner Baxter is handsome and 
agreeable as the big-hearted benefactor, 
and Una Merkle is all right as Janet's 
room-mate if you happen to like Aer 
voice. Maybe the talkies are making us 
old before our time. There certainly 
seems to be little reason for a person 
objecting to sounds as strenuously as 
we do to the ones that occur when the 
Misses Gaynor and Merkle speak. 


“The Vice Squad” 
VW THEN the public prints became 


full of news recently about the 
illegal goings on in the vice squad of 
the New York police department, 
somebody over at Paramount probably 
said, “Now here is a timely idea so 
let’s have a story right away—-get 
the shooting over before any of the 
other companies can put out a pic- 
ture called “Vice Squad’ and everybody 
will go to see it because it is so very 
timely.” 

And that’s all the picture is— 
Timely. We all know that Paul Lukas 
and Kay Francis are pretty good per- 
formers—at least they have been in the 
past. If you see them in this—which 
you shouldn’t—you may have a chang- 
ed opinion of their work, though it cer- 
tainly will not be a fair one. No two 
screen stars could do anything with 
such material, so we forgive them 
and blame it all on a terrible story and 
ragged production. 

To begin with, there is no chance of 
Mr. Lukas’ soliciting your sympathy in 
the role of a stool-pigeon . . . a man 
who works with the vice squad in 
framing girls on immorality charges. 
And how he must have hated to play 
the part. Of course the plot tries to 
explain why he is forced to do this 
dirty work, but the explanation is 
hardly convincing. A man of the re- 
finement and breeding that Mr. Lukas 
is supposed to represent would sooner 
go jump in the lake. 

A bad one 
title fool you. 





so don’t let the “timely” 
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Theatre 


“The Third Little Show” 
N° other musical show produced during the past 


year could afford to open the same week with 
“The Band Wagon” except “The Third Little Show.” 
We could hardly pay Messrs. Wiman and Wetherly 
and their able workers a more sincere compliment. 

One statement should convince you that you should 
see this revue. It is the best thing that Beatrice Lillie 
has ever done. Having designated Fred Astaire of ‘The 
Band Wagon’ as the leading male revue performer of 
the day, we will close the nominations by placing Miss 
Lillie in a class by herself among the comediennes. The 
only person we know who can be compared with’ Miss 
Lillie as an exponent of quiet pantomime is Charlie 
Chaplin, which should tickle them both. A slight turn 
of the head, a lift of that famous index finger or a flirt of 
the eyes and Beatrice creates more fun than most of her 
contemporaries can with mirrors. 

Supporting Miss Lillie with earnestness and ability 
are Ernest Truex and Walter O’Keefe. Mr. Truex proves 
his proficiency by making several sketches seem much 
better than they really are, particularly an auctioneer 
scene in which he recites a song en- 
titled, “Going, Going, Gone.” Nobody 
but an artist could put that uninspired 
bit of writing over. 

Mr. O'Keefe, who came up from the 
ranks of night club masters of cere- 
monies, displays such excellent show- 
manship .in the dispensation of songs 
and monologue that he is almost cer- 
tain to be a permanent fixture in the 
theatre. : 

The stunt which stops the show in 
the first act is a dance by Carl Randall 
in which he does sleight-of-hand tricks 
along with his excellent hoofing. Cute 
idea. 

Among the acts that we nominate 
for oblivion is Marc Connelly’s train 
sketch. This is the kind of humor pro- 
fessional humorists write when they 
are writing humor for the amusement 
of other humorists. Too subtle and 
too slow. The Marlene Dietrich num- 
ber should also be taken out or 
cleaned up. 

There are two good songs; a novelty 
called “When Yuba Plays His Tuba”, 
and a tricky rhythm entitled “You 
Might As Well Pretend.” The chorus 
routines are adequate but not as origi- 
nal as you would expect from Dave 
Gould. 

ar above the average in musicals— 
and you can’t afford to miss Beatrice 
Lillie. 








PLUMBER: Ha-ha- 


Notes on Kite Flying 

There is this to be said for kite flying 

Of all outdoor sports it’s perhaps the least trying 

Requiring a minimum of brains, skill, and brawn 

A pastime which may be practiced upon the front lawn 

That is unless there are too many trees in the way or wires 
and such, they interfere with the play. 

I prefer the tailless variety, they're easier to launch 

And could even be flown by a gent with a paunch 

They are much easier to get up than to get down 

Once up they seem to develop an aversion to groun’ 

However they are prettier up in the sky 

So it is well to remark at this time that I am not one to cur- 
tail the fun of anything flying 

Because once pulled down they're like songbirds a-dying. 

It's fun to lie in che sun with a kite in the air 

Tugging the string once in a while to keep it there 

You don’t have to belong to a club or wear special clothes. 

Or take a shower afterwards, the usual woes of sport need 
never worry or irritate you 

When tired, you just cut the string, and the business is through. 


i 


—ed. graham. 





er 
‘at's a hot one. I forgot the rowboat! 
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Jones Supports Balloon Ball—But Sarazen Changes His Mind 
Life Asked Bobby Jones About the New Ball 
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HERE IS BOBBY’S ANSWER 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO 60 EAST 42 ST NEW YORK N Y 
REPLYING YOUR TELEGRAM URGE 
DECISION START CAMPAIGN AGAINST NEW BALL SITUATION STOP 
JUST BEGINNING GET OVER EFFECT OF ADVERSE COMMENT BEFORE 
BALL HAS BEEN GIVEN FAIR TRIAL STOP I STRONGLY FAVOR CHANGE 
AND HAVE HAD SAME REACTION FROM EVERYONE WHO HAS GIVEN 
NEW BALL FAIR AND UNPREJUDICED TRIAL STOP IF YOU DESIRE DO 
SOMETHING OF HELP TO GAME 
US CONVINCE AVERAGE GOLFER THAT NEW BALL IS EASIER AND 
MORE SUITABLE FOR HIM TO PLAY WHICH I THINK IT UNQUESTION 
ABLY IS STOP YOU HAVE MY PERMISSION TO PUBLISH THIS STOP 


YOU STRONGLY RECONSIDER 


AND THOSE PLAYING IT HELP 


ROBERT T JONES JR 








SARAZEN LIKES 
LIGHTER BALL 


Italian-American Golf 
Pro May Play Balloon 
Sphere at Carnoustie 


(From an article in the 
New York Sun, by 
George Trevor) 


Sailing for England, 
Gene Sarazen told re- 
porters that he would use 
the lighter and larger golf 
ball at Carnoustie unless 
the wind cut up capers. 
This was really tantamount 
to saying that he would 
play the old jack rabbit in 
the British open, for it 
blows lustily nine-tenths of 
the time on Scotland's 
North Sea coast. 

Sarazen took his B. A. 
degree in the caddie corral, but when 
it comes to getting publicity he can 
give such university grads as Bobby 
Cruickshank and Tom Armour some 
useful tips. Gene’s native shrewdness 
helped him capitalize his 1922 cham- 
pionship as no “pro” had managed to 
do before and the same instinct for 
news values has kept him in the head- 
lines, though he has won no national 
titles since. 

Gene knows that the new ball is a 
sure-fire topic. Whenever golf is men- 
tioned the balloon ball hogs the con- 
versation. Its ears must be burning 
—but not from praise. One million so- 
called ‘average golfers” have already 
consigned it to the limbo which Gen. 
Smedley Butler is not allowed to men- 
tion on the radio. 


LIFE 


LaTE GOLFER: So that's where my shots were going! 








Dear LIFE: I want to add my pro- 
test to the U. S. G. A. against the new 
ball. My complaints are: 





I would (would nor) like a return to the 
old ball. 

My handicap is 

With the new ball, I estimate my aver- 
age score has gone up (or down)——— 
strokes. 


NAME 





EE 
CITY 


GOLF Ci... 


(Fiil out this blank and mail to Lire, 60 East 
42nd St., New York) 
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SARAZEN SAYS NEW BALL 
“SUICIDAL” IN TOURNEY 


Declares Golf Is International and 
“Balloon” Hurts Unification 


CARNOUSTIE, Scotland, June 6. 
(by Associated Press )—The new Amer- 
ican balloon golf ball has made no 
friends in Great Britain, says Gene Sar- 
azen, one of the leading American 
golfers in the recent British open golf 
championship. 

“On Carnoustie’s gale- 
swept links,” said Gene, 
“it was suicidal to cham- 
pionship aspirations to at- 
tempt to use the balloon 
ball.” 

Sarazen came to England 
prepared to give the Amer- 
ican ball a thorough try- 
out. He practiced with it a 
little while until he be- 
came convinced of its un- 
suitability under British 
playing conditions. 

Then he began giving 
the bigger balls away to 
Scotch friends and using 
the old standardized ball. 

Other Americans had 
similar experiences and 
none hit a shot with the 
bigger ball in British com- 
petition, says Sarazen, 
whose case against the bal- 
loon ball is that it doesn’t 
hold to the greens, that the wind blows 
it off line and, if any stronger than it 
was yesterday, probably clear off the 
greens. The heavy ball also is truer in 
the air, Sarazen declares, going right 
through air pockets which affect the 
lighter missile. 

Sarazen thinks the different models 
of golf balls authorized for competitive 
use in Great Britain and the United 
States will have a detrimental effect on 
international golf. Americans here 
have been busy remodelling their 
clubs, putting more lead in the heads to 
suit the heavy ball. 

“When I go home,” said Gene, “I'll 
have only four days to refashion my 
clubs again and adapt myself to the big 
ball before defending my western open 
title at Dayton.” 





Some Comments on Life’s Golf Ball Campaign 


I believe the opinion expressed by you in this letter 
regarding the new sized golf ball is the same as that 
of at least eighty per cent of all the golfers in this sec- 
tion of the country. More power to you. 

—J. C. P. (Texas). 





I trust that the ears of the powers to be are more 
amenable to reason than those of another famous group 
who put the water hazards in the locker rooms. 


—A. G. B. 





The only club I could ever use was a midiron, but 
now, with the so-called “floater ball,” my midiron feels 
like it was hitting a loaded snowball, and I am using 
the same midiron. —W. C. P. 





Your open letter certainly expounds the sentiment 
which one finds at the average golf club today. 


—R. F. B. 





I am a member of two prominent golf clubs in the 
Metropolitan district, and have always been an enthusi- 
astic supporter of the game. However, due to the ball 
which is now in use, it is to be regretted that I am 
gradually losing interest in this sport, and seldom, if 
ever, hear anything favorable from fellow members 


regarding the ball in question. —H. F. 





Should the new ball remain a permanent affair, we 
might just as well reconcile ourselves to remaining in 
the “low nineties’’ through at least another ‘semester’ 
instead of “graduating” into the “eighties” as we had 
so fondly hoped. —M. E. 





Don’t you think it is very confusing, not to mention 
embarrassing, to see your beautiful tee shot straight 
down the alley and into the wind, good for at least 225 
yards, hesitate and then quit on you about 75 yards 
up the fairway?—I am too disgusted to mention 
putting. —W. M. H. 





Due to excessive dry weather here, the greens are 
extremely fast, and considerable difficulty is being 
experienced in putting. Having observed several other 
players who were good putters last year, I have con- 
cluded that I might as well quit trying new putters and 
make the best of it. I think the main complaint here 
though, is the action of the new ball in the wind. Per- 
haps the pros can hit them so they still go where they 
should, but the new ball has made it next to impossible 
for us ordinary dubs. Success to the campaign. 

—H. S. G. 





Prize Winners in Contest Closing June 1 
Will Be Announced Next Week 


Don’t forget that coupon 


LPF 
aEss~ winD 


SOS + a re 


Write a Title to This Picture 
Win a Golfer’s Prize and 


Help Drive Out That “Balloon Ball”! 


N May 22nd Lire published the picture shown 

above, and with it a letter to the United States 
Golf Association protesting against the new “Balloon 
Ball” which has been forced upon the golfers of 
America. 

And did we kick up a hornet’s nest! 

It appears that every player who has ever hit or 
missed a ball, swung or thrown a club, wants to write 
a title to Mr. Sykes’ very eloquent cartoon. 

Last call—all titles must be in the hands of the 
contest editors by July 1st. Here are the prizes: 

lst prize . . . one full set of matched irons. 

2nd prize . . . one set of wooden clubs. 

3rd, 4th and 5th prizes, each—one dozen of those 
new balls that are causing all the talk. 

Make your title brief and to the point. Write it 
plainly on a separate sheet of paper and in your answer 
specify what kind of clubs or balls you want in case 
you win. Your prize may be selected from or ordered 
through your club professional. Duplicate prizes will 
be given in case of a tie. Address titles to: Contest 
Editor, Lire, 60 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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Great Minds at Work 
LIFE IN SOCIETY Approaching Chicago and my own home, I experi. 
enced, for the first time in my life, I think, a sense of 
change in myself—something more toward individuality 
—the intense centripetal integrality of the same—as 
opposed to what hitherto might have been looked upon 
as a merged or group feeling—integrality with the other 
members of my family and home—my mother, of course, 
the central centripetal star of the same and one net to be 
affected, let alone reduced or modified in any way. 
—Theodore Dreiser. 











Properly played, the jewsharp expresses the human 
soul, 
—Governor Long of Louisiana. 


The American intellect is, today, the least intelligent 
type of the present age. 
—Count Hermann Keyserling. 
A SNACK ON THE DUNEs. A king may make a mistake. 
A bevy of picnickers in festive mood during a neap tide at —Ex-king Alfonso of Spain. 
Bailey's Beach. The repast consisted of fresh kelp and sand 
dabs put up by nice old Aunt Hattie. After tossing periwinkles 


' : The only occasion when the traditions of courtesy 
in Uncle Bradford's bowler, everyone voted it the best time ever ) Y 


permit a hostess to help herself before a woman guest is 
when she has reason to believe the food is poisoned. 


Miss Marion Dean of Larchmont was the guest of honor —Emily Post. 


at a luncheon bridge given by Mrs. William M. Eldridge 
of New Rochelle. George T. Polk, Jr. was also there, 
having used the forcing system. 








Captain Watson Miller and Colonel T. J. Taylor will 
march into the Ritz tomorrow for mess. 








Mrs. Harold S. Lynch of Montclair sailed yesterday for 
England, Germany, Italy, France and Mr. Lynch. 





Mrs. David Swagg Morse gave a luncheon at Sherry’s 
for Miss Mary Ewing, Miss Elizabeth Case and Miss 
Dorothy Duell, who are engaged to George W. Carmany. 





Mrs. Austin Munch is recuperating in Southampton this 
season from the effects of the last one. 





Dr. Irving Wilcox of East Orange gave a dinner and 
reception last night at the Hotel Stacy Trent, to honor 
Arthur Wrath of New York, etcher, and his wife, Dorothy 
Wrath, etcher and writer, who will sail shortly for Spain, 
France and Italy with Charles Wrath, etcher, writer and 
painter, to visit Edward Wrath, etcher, writer, painter and 
sculptor. 





The Hartford League of Business Women held its 
monthly meeting last night in a telephone booth at the ‘“Fowr years I send him to college and then he comes in here 
Hotel Bond. —Jack Cluett. and tells me my pants don’t hang right!” 
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“Dear Lord, if it ain’t askin’ too much, would you send me to the Fresh Air Farm this summer ‘cause I ain’t been 
yet, an’ all the kids around the block has been tellin’ me how swell it is. It sorta got me to wishin’. From upstairs where 
you are, you can see how hard things has been for us since Pop has been outa work. But Lord I don’t want you to take a 
place away from some other kid just so’s you can send me, ‘cause there's others around that needs it more than I do, an’ I 
can hold off ‘cause I'm pretty strong. If you want a tip from me, Lord, I'd see that the little Jones kid was sent away 
this summer, ‘cause if he isn’t, I don’t think he'll last—he don’t get enough to eat, an’ he can’t stand that like 
a guy what's strong like me. Please, Lord, give me a break, but only if you've got enough places to go round.” 





Percy L. Crosby, the creator of “Skippy” whom we have all learned to love so well, very generously donated this picture 
and text to Lire’s Fresh Air Fund as an appeal to all lovers of children. 

Won't you please answer this little fellow’s prayer? Twenty dollars will give him his vacation. This sum or any part 
thereof wili be greatly appreciated. Mail donations to Lirt’s Fresh Air Fund, 60 East 42nd Street, New Y ork City. 
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POPLAR BLUFFS, MO.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Alex Moore had a tenth child, a 
boy. They named him “No.” 


NEW YORK—Dr. H._ Robert 
Welti, Swiss economist, who was in 
New York on a five-day visit trying to 
find the reasons for the drop in stocks, 
is convinced that the men in the United 
States are wasting time and admiration 
upon women. “A too highly developed 
cult of the feminine,” he said, “‘is re- 
sulting in lack of creative, constructive 
power.” 


HACKENSACK, N.J.—Prohibition 
operatives raided a speakeasy and found 
the chief of police of a nearby town 
there. He explained he was 
merely visiting his son, 
who was the proprietor. 


MINN.— 


Evikervich 


DULUTH, 
Mrs. Katrina 
received the record short 
sentence for the local Fed- 
eral Court when she was 
given a punishment of ten 
minutes in the custody of a 
deputy marshal for a liquor 
law violation. 


CHICAGO—Take the 
word of Ely Culbertson, 
recent winner of the Har- 
old Vanderbilt bridge 
championship trophy, for 
the statement that women 
are better bridge players 
than men. 

‘The average man,” said 
Mr. Culbertson, “thinks 
he’s perfect. He thinks he 
has nothing to learn. Wo- 
men players know more and study 
more. I believe one reason women take 
to bridge is because it gives them an 
opportunity to settle the intellectual 
score with their husbands at the card 
table.” 


KANSAS CITY—District Attorney 
Keyes seized the books of a liquor syn- 
dicate listing the names of their cus- 


LIFE 


“If you don't keep still 


tomers. He reported the receipt of doz- 
ens of appeals for immunity from pub- 
licity from professional men, merchants 
and the clergy. 


OLEAN, N. Y.—The Rainy Day 
Railroad has been bought by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad for $50,000. 

The Rainy Day Railroad operates 
on the Kushequa line only on rainy 
days. It runs through thickly wooded 
land, and fear that dangerous fires 
might be started resulted in a law pro- 
hibiting operation of the railroad ex- 
cept on rainy days. 


SAN BENITO, TEXAS—Believing 


his physical stamina equal or superior 





to that of a bull, Walter Hofer, of 
Laferia, is pushing a well-filled wheei- 
barrow cross-country to prove it. 

Hofer is trying to win a wager that 
he could push a wheelbarrow contain- 
ing his sister from the Mexican border 
to New York in less time than it re- 
cently took Ralph Sanders to ride a 
bull the same distance. He is ahead of 
the bull’s record thus far. 
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I'll let my insurance lapse!” 


And Abroad 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND—Two 
Liverpool girls, Peggy Davies and 
Phyllis Robertshaw, are employed by a 
sports shoe factory to walk twelve 
miles a day testing boots and shoes, 
and it was computed today that in 
four years they have walked 12,000 
miles. 

They walk together, never quarrel 
and seldom have colds. They like the 
job. 


PARIS, FRANCE—Professor Gru- 
vel has announced that a crab, known 
as neptunus pelaginus, has broken all 
records for long distance speed racing. 
The crustacean covered 
the 101 miles between the 
Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, via the Suez Canal, 
in twenty-nine years—an 
average speed of twenty- 
two inches an hour. 


LONDON—Mrss. Lucy 
Heaton left her two chil- 
dren $50,000 apiece in her 
will. She also left instruc- 
tions for them to put ten 
shillings a year in the Cal- 
cutta Sweepstakes, “with 
the hope that they will be 
more lucky than their 
mother.” 


TOKYO — Japanese 
maid servants are agitating 
for better treatment from 
their employers. They ask 
for one day off a month, a 
maximum working day of 
fourteen hours, and pay- 
ment of wages in cash. 


MADRID, SPAIN—Following the 
recent Spanish revolution, the famous 
toreador “‘Gitanillo de Triana’ caught 
the spirit of democracy. His real name 
is Francisco Vega de los Reyes (Reyes 
means kings) but on the posters he had 
himself billed as Francisco de la Re- 
publica. 















Prices quoted are for orchestra seats, eve- 
ning performances. 


* Matinee—Wednesday and Saturday. 
X Matinee—Thursday and Saturday. 


(Listed in the order of their opening) 


PLAYS 


GREEN PasturES. Mansfield. $3.00 (*)— 
Episodes from the Scriptures beautifully 
and amusingly done by an all-negro cast. 
Last year’s Pulitzer play. 


Once IN A LIFETIME. Plymouth. $3.00— 
Sat. Hol. $4.40 (X)—Hilarious satire 
of Hollywood and the talkies. Grand fun. 


GraNp Horet. National. $4.40 (*)—Ex- 
citing, interesting and beautifully staged 
drama of 36 hours in a Berlin hotel. 
Eugénie Leontovich offers one of the 
outstanding performances of the season. 


ToNIGHT Or Never. Belasco. $3.85—Sat. 
Hol. $4.40 (X)—Mr. Belasco’s diverting 
comedy wherein Helen Gahagan finds 
l'amour essential to a prima donna. Adults. 


Five STAR FINAL. Cort. $3.85 (*)—Thrill- 
ing, melodramatic attack on the scandal- 


cCronfidential Guide 


mongering tabloids, with Arthur Byron as 
the managing editor. 


PrIvATE Lives. Times Square. $3.00 (X)— 
The new principals, Madge Kennedy and 
Oto Kruger, lack the adroit timing of 
Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence in 
handling the delightfully insincere lines 
—but it is still a very amusing show. 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET. Em- 
pire. $3.85 (*)—Katharine Cornell gives 
a brilliant performance in a play based 
on the lives of Robert Browning, Eliza- 
beth Barrett and her father. 


As HussBanps Go. John Golden. $3.00 (*) 
—Rachel Crothers’ satisfactory comedy-— 
the heady glamour of Paris lingers with 
two ladies on their return to Dubuque. 


O_pD MAN Murphy. Fulton. $3.00 (*)— 
Arthur Sinclair will give you more good 
laughs than you usually get from a dozen 
shows. 


MUSICAL 


You Saw It. Chanin’s 46th Street. $4.40 
(* )—Collegiate pep. Lou Holtz and Lyda 
Roberti furnish consistent amusement. 





IN “THE BAND WAGON.” 


The lady on the left enjoying the slump is Helen Broderick, whose song, “Where 
Can He Be” is one of the big laughs. Seated is that well known Southerner, Frank 
Morgan, sub! Mr. Morgan's importance in the show ranks second only to Fred 
Astaire who is seen dancing with his cute little sister, Adele. LIFE nominates Fred 
to fill the Number 1 spot in musical comedy left vacant by Jack Donohue’s death. 


RuHapsopy IN BLAcK. Harris. $3.00 (*)— 
A negro revue in which the producers 
have had the good taste to restrict the 
performers to the type of entertaining 
they do best. Ethel Waters gives a fine 
performance without recourse to off-color 
lyrics. 


Crazy QuiLt. 44th Street. $4.40 (*)— 
Fannie Brice, Phil Baker and Ted Healy 
head this new Billy Rose revue—successor 
tc “Sweet and Low.” 


THE BAND WAGON. New Amsterdam. $5.50 
(*)—The Astaires, Frank Morgan, Hel- 
en Broderick and Tilly Losch in the 
grandest revue in years. Get in if you can. 

THE TuHirD LitTLE SHow. Music Box. 

$5.50 (X)—Reviewed in this issue. 


RECORDS 
COLUMBIA 


‘“‘Now You'rE IN My Arms” —The reliable 
Ben Selvin makes a good selection and 
his Orchestra puts it over. Helen Rowland 
sings the chorus. and 


“Poor Kip”—About the time you feel de- 
pressed over this sad story, a trumpet and 
some bass slapping revive you. Same 
orchestra. 


“WHEN GABRIEL Blows Dat Horn’”- 
Paul Tremaine and His Orchestra play 
an orchestrated negro spiritual—an origi- 
nal idea in which they excel. and 


“I WANNA SING ABouT You’’—Tremaine 
again. The vocal trio is the high spot. 


VICTOR 


“Ho Hum’’—Gus Arnheim and His Cocoa- 
nut Grove Orchestra, assisted by Loyce 
Whiteman and Bing Crosby on the vocal 
refrain, musically depict this lazy, good- 
natured expression of nonchalance. and 


“I'm GONNA Get You"—Same orchestra 
—with Bing singing the chorus. 


“BuitpING A Home For You"—Snooks 
and the Memphis Ramblers. A delight- 
ful rendition, from the opening trumpet 
work through the interesting support 
given Wally Ashby on the vocal chorus 
and 

“You Don’t Neep GLassEs’—The Ram- 
blers fall short in this one. 


BRUNSWICK 
“WHISTLES”’—Hal Kemp and His Orches- 


tra. You'll like this unique sketch wheth- 
er or not you have a particular yen for 
whistles. Good fun. and 


“Mary JANE”’—Hal and his boys add 
feminine attraction to their entertainment. 


“Let’s Get Frienpiy’—Nick Lucas and 
His Crooning Troubadours. A popular 
tune, neatly done. This band shows im- 
provement. and 

“Boy! Ou! Boy! On! Boy! I've Gor It 
Bap’’—Listen to Nick sing this complaint. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Tse I[z hry 
Reprinted from Lire, Aug. 4, 1921 


GreEAT Historic MOMENTS 
Jonah tells about spending the week-end with a whale. 


Sst If~a abt - 


Reprinted from Lire, Aug. 18, 1921 


Solomon returns after a brief absence bringing a few knickknacks for the wives and kiddies. 
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was uninhabited—and look at it now. 


OC 


ago this place 


Reprinted from Lire, Sept 
METHUSELAH (on sightseeing tour): Everything is changing. When I was young nine hundred years a, 





Reprinted from Lire, June 
When they try to collect a surtax on his income, Job's patience gives out. 
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Our Foolish Contemporaries 


{\3 i ly “No,” snapped the old man, as he scanned the res. 
NG LZ, || ee tla, taurant menu. “I won't have any mushrooms, waiter. 
VAP eS J I was nearly poisoned by them last week.” 

The waiter leaned confidingly across the table. 
“Is that really so, sir?” he said blandly. “Then I’ye 
won my bet with the cook.” —Answers, 


/ p 
My | J 


A Philadelphia man called up a bird-store the other 
day and said: 
“Send me 30,000 cockroaches at once.” 
xi) WH ~N “What in heaven's name do you want with 30,000 
es > cockroaches ?”’ 

“Well,” replied the householder, “I am moving 
to-day and my lease says I must leave the premises 
here in exactly the same condition in which I found 
them.” -~Boston Tran script. 


H ie nT Weote Ty 

ft te 

FiLM PRODUCER (who has consented to sleep in the haunted 

room): Really, you know, that’s perfectly hopeless. Do please 
put a bit of action into it. —London Opinion. 


A professor was in the habit of letting his dog 
sit by his side at meals. One evening when he 
was out at dinner a lady next to him, wishing to 
attract his attention, gently touched his sleeve. 

To the consternation of all present, he 
mechanically transferred a bone from his plate 
and said, “Oh, get away. Take this out on the 
mat and eat it.” —London Tatler. 





“Well I can tell yéu're a married man all 
right. No holes in your stockings now.” 

“No. One of the first things my wife taught 
me was how to darn em.” —The Outspan. 


Will lower wages and higher dividends make 
prosperity? Well, does a rich man buy ten mil- 
lion pairs of pants? Publisher's Syndicate. 


VILLAGER (fo visitor): “That's the squire, 
sir. Very excitable man 'e is. 'E bursted a blood- 
vessel once whilst watching a chess match.” 


Tit-Bits. 


Of course, there would be some measure of 
relief if all the delegates to the various wheat 
conferences held in various parts of the world 
ate a little of it instead of just talking about it. 

Russell Crouse in the New York Evening 
Post. 


A new club has been formed in Birmingham 
the members of which pay a weekly subscription 
and then draw lots to decide who shall get mar- 
ried next. It seems rather a morbid idea. 

~ -Punch. 





“Don’t talk to me about lawyers, my dear. 
I've had so much trouble over the property that 
I sometimes wish my husband hadn't died!” 

—Sydney (Australia) Bulletin. 


He—"“Oh, you mustn’t blame me for my an- MENTAL SPECIALIST: And that habit of talking to yourse!f—there's 
cestors.”’ nothing to worry about that. 
SHE—"'I don’t. I blame them for you.” PATIENT: Perhaps not; but I'm such a dam bore. 
—Capper’s Magazine. —Punch (by permission). 
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too fast and 
your lids hang 





Ever blame your hurried-up lunch 
and over-taxed digestion for that 
dreadful afternoon drowsiness? 
Then chew a stick of Beeman’s 
after eating. It’s the pepsin gum— 
the most pleasant of all digestive 
aids that was perfected by Dr. 
Beeman over 30 years ago. 
You'll love this delicious chewing 
gum that millions now prefer—for 
its full rich flavor, its satisfying 
smoothness and for the way it 
aids digestion. Ask for a pack of 


Beeman’s when you pay your | 


luncheon check. 


BEEMAN’S 
PEPSIN GUM 
aids digestion 





| 
| 


| 
| 








Authors 
_ BauM, author of ‘““Grand Ho- 


tel” is a diminutive dynamo de- 
signed, I am sure, especially to make 
efficiency experts feel like sluggish 
worms. 

This Austrian writer came to New 
York for her first visit recently, in- 
dulged herself in a brief spasm of ex- 
citement, and then settled down to the 
hard work which is apparently her 
natural state of being. 

She went to Harlem to a Negro 
show, which she loved. ‘They dance 





like fools,” she reported, admiring | 
both the terpsichorean art of the dusky | 
cabaret girls and her recently acquired | 


American verbiage. 


Although she has always liked to | 


write, Vicki Baum began life as a mu- 
sician, and is a harpist of distinction. 
Indeed she met her husband, Richard 
Lert, at the Conservatory in Vienna, 


where both were students and he later | 


gave her a job in the orchestra he con- 
ducted. 

But all this ended with romance and 
marriage. Alas, ‘there can be only one 
musician in a family,’ Vicki Baum dis- 
covered, and decided to make her 
artistic outlet the written word. So she 
became editor of ‘Die Dame,’’ a maga- 


| zine like ‘Vanity Fair,” and another, 


an illustrated news weekly, as well as a 
prolific writer of novels and short 
stories. 

What with her jobs, her “career,” 


her two young sons, and her big coun- | 


try home, which she runs herself, plan- 


| ning the week’s menus, overseeing the 


kitchen, and doing those multitudinous 
household tasks that always constitute 
woman's work, keeping fit, and making 
a success of matrimony, the little Aus- 
trian finds life just one crowded hour 
after another . . . and loves each of 
them! 

Before breakfast, she and her hus- 
band go for a walk or a swim together, 
depending upon the season. Then they 


go to the city, a trip of half an hour, | 
together. Always they lunch together. | 


About three of every afternoon they 
meet and go “‘to train.” 


—— MAHIR, a gigantic Turk (one 
of the diminutive Frau Baum’s best 
friends!), is a relentless trainer. Daily 
he dooms any superfluous ounces by a 
course of calisthenics which would dis- 
concert a heavyweight champ. In an 
appalling suit of bright blue knitted 
wool, she does exercises. In the same 
outfit she follows her routine con- 
scientiously in her American hotel. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The new racket. 





AUTHOR (finding children covered 
in black) : What have you been doing ? 
Playing with the ink? 

CHILDREN: No, Daddy, we found 
one of your old typewriter ribbons and 
played horse with it. 

Der Lustige Sachse, Leipzig. 











"What — So Sober!” 
Look at Him Now 


He cannot believe his eyes — 
he has just taken 





Mental suggestion, brave fronts and bra- 
vado all help a hang-over. Now you can add to 
them a remedy compounded primarily to end 
“morning after” misery. 

PIX-UP is a new, scientific preparation. It 
is the prescription of a registered physician 
and has been successfully tested in a large 
number of clinical cases. 


Ask your druggist or use attached coupon. 





eeee soe 


An easy dollar to part with! 


Wallace-Roberts, Inc. 
302 Pequot St., Canton, Mass. 
I enclose $1 for one full-size bottle of PIX-UP 
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“WHY 
haven't you 
read 
my book 
yet?” 


.. SINBAD .. 


Have you ever seen a dog lover with his “best pal” ? 

. . . Of course you have, and often have you envied and craved 
this mutual admiration and love. 't was meant to be yours in the 
general arrangement of things. 

But if you happen to live where you just cannot have your dog 
with you (we'll bet he’s a sort of “mutt,” too!), be satisfied with 
the next best thing that can take his place,—the best thing in 
LIFE—Sinbad. 

He’s a homely, but oh such a human little fellow—just like 
your little Patch, Spot, or Snip. Why don’t you laugh at and with 
Sinbad and weep tears of pathos over those little tragedies when 
he is always trying to be helpful and do the right thing, yet in- 
variably ‘puts his paw into it” ? 

Sinbad, Love and Laughter are synonymous, and cheap at 
$2.50, even in these times. 

Sinbad, in book form, is already in his second edition; get your 
order in before the supply is exhausted. Address 


LIFE 


62 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send copy Sinbad. Enclosed is check for $2.50. 


Name Address. 
























Authors 
(Continued from page 29) 


Then the pair return home, presum- 
ably exhausted. Herr Lert then needs 
must rest, but his spouse has a nice 
quiet time with the children, playing 
tennis, rowing, swimming, playing ping 
pong, and generally disporting herself 
with her languid young until dinner 
tume. After the evening meal she gives, 
her offspring their baths herself, “has 
a lot of fun with them,” and stows 
them away for the night. 

Then, usually it is time for the head 
of the household to go to work at the 
concert. During his absence she does 
her writing, always sitting up awaiting 
his return, ail bright and merry, with 
the German equivalent of a cup of 
ovaltine for the weary wage-earner, and 
ready for a chat before retiring. 

With this unvaried daily program, 
Vicki Baum has found it necessary to 
give up ordinary social life. Three 
parties a year are her quota, but she 
doesn’t regret the ones she refuses. She 
entertains a few friends every Sunday, 
just a few because more than four or 
five together cannot talk of anything 
important, she maintains. Parties she 
holds the most exhausting things in 
life. She doesn’t smoke, or drink, not 
even coffee, but she does love to dance. 

A small woman, healthy, with an 
appearance of daintiness, she shows 
her rigorous habits in a general glow, 
a high-burning vitality. Her blue eyes 
are very bright and her hair is blond. 
She is not in the least pretty but she 
has vivacity and charm of a rare qual- 
ity, and an alert interest and sympathy. 

She likes us and professes to be very 
happy here. ‘Americans are educated 
to smile, not to talk about their trou- 
bles,” she observed. She likes our gus- 
tatory habits, and the cheap dresses she 
sees in the shop windows. 

She likes the production of “Grand 
Hotel,” and its star. The only fly in the 
ointment is that Metro-Goldwyn is go- 
ing to make a big production of it. But 
having purchased it before it had any 
American success, the movie rights 
were bought very, very cheaply! 

—Maxine Davis. 





“Why are you in the Air Force now ? 
I thought you were in the cavalry.” 

“I got transferred.” 

“Why was that?” 

“Well, after an aeroplane throws 
you out, it doesn’t generally walk over 
and bite you.” 


—Pearson’s. 
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In New York City’s 
“Golden Horseshoe” 
of hotels 


Overlooking the trees and 
lagoons of Central Park, but 


. ? 
close to the city Ss smartest 


a 
= 








shops, theatres and hotels. 


A delightfully different 


hotel where one may live 









luxuriously and yet inod- 





erately — for as little as 


$17 a week. 
Continental Breakfast 


served with the compli- 


No 


charge, no tip, no delay. 


Dancing in Les Char- 
mettes to the muted melo- 


dies of Francis Felton’s 


orchestra. 


BARBIZON- 
PLAZA 


nO Tv € it 


101 west 58th Street - central park south 













ments of the host. 






















new york 


ROOM, BATH and 
CONTINENTAL BREAKFAST 
from $17 weekly ... from $3 daily 
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(Continued 








from page 25) 


SHEET MUSIC 

“Dancing In The Dark,” 

“New Sun In The Sky” and 

“High And Low” (The Band Wagon) 

“To Think Once We Were Sweethearts” 
and 

“It's In The Air” (Crazy Quilt) 

“If You Were Mine” (Le Million) 

“It Looks Like Susie” (No show) 

“Tom-boy” (No show) 

“Beautiful Love” (No show) 
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Eases the Journey 
back to Health 


VICHY 


CELESTINS 


long known to the 
medical profession, 
is extensively pre- 
scribed in stomach 
and liver affections. 


This natural alkaline 
mineral water from 
the Spring at Vichy, 
France, the famous 
health resort, is ob- 
tainable from your 
druggist or grocer. 


American Agency of French Vichy, Inc- 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 


























Wine jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. 50c sample Abbott's Bitters for 
25c. Write Abbott's Bitters, Baltimore, Maryland 





LIFE’S FRESH AIR FUND 


Lire’s FrEsH AIR FuND has been in oper- 
ation for the past forty-four years. In that 
time it has expended over $582,000 and has 
provided more than 54,000 country vaca- 
tions for poor city children. 

Twenty dollars, approximately, pays for 
such a holiday for some poor child from 
the crowded, hot city. Won't you help? 

Coniributions (which are acknowledged 
in Lire about four weeks after their receipt) 
should be made payable to Lire’s FRESH 
Air FuND, and sent to 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Lire has two Summer Camps. The Camp 
for Girls is at Branchville, Conn., while the 
Camp for Boys is located at Pottersville, N.]. 
Mrs. J. R. Lovejoy, 

ee | ee $100.00 
Collections at Sunday devotional 

services, at Camp Wyconda, Bel- 


grade Lakes, Me.................. - 64.14 
Alexander Williams, Emeryville, 

Beh: tiAiocinntnanxeconnesiailapacanserian aS 
Gamma Beta Sorority, Montclair, 

ic Ile -;aebesiaidiaNbenninaieisuisiinanadianaaneeiiins 15.00 
H. C. Hawkins, El Paso, Tex......... 50.00 
“In Memoriam R. V. S.”................ 35.00 
Henry R. Hayes, New York............ 10.00 
Mrs. James E. Cooper, New Britain, 

NII grin Se SCRE la ve 25.00 
Jean Gordon, So. Lincoln, Mass... 20.00 
Crawford Gordon, So. Lincoln, 

SII, shcsigucisnssniibesttiubankenepenaidaniabiod 20.00 
Charles E. Riley, Boston.................. 25.00 


In Memory of Lieut. Kenneth P. 
Culbert, 1st. Aero Squadron 
A.E.F. 





SWIMMING 
AT THE 


LELAND HOUSE 


SCHROON LAKE—NEW YORK 
In the Adirondacks 


CAPACITY 30S 
Private Golf Course, Tennis, Boating, 
Bathing, Dancing, Saddle Horses 








It was his first day as a caddie and 
he had shown so much interest in the 
play chat at the end of the round his 
employer could not forbear asking him 
how he liked it. 

“Oh! I'm just crazy about it,” re- 
plied the youngster. “The only part I 
don’t like is carrying this bag.” 

—London Tatler. 





7 Beaver St. 








Tell-tale nails eeee 


Don’t let yours proclaim careless- 

ness . . . untidiness. Keep them 

trim and neat with a Gem Nail 

Clipper, the compact, handy pocket 

manicurist. At drug and cutlery 

stores. Gem 50c, Gem Jr. 35c. 
The H. C. COOK CO. 


Ansonia, 
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Life’s Cross Word Puzzle 
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Worms 
































ACROSS 
These act up in the theatre. 
A shortchange artist. 
Grandma’s gallant suitor. 
This is just a prank. 
The devil fish. 
Claw. 
A common bird. 
Month, abbr. 


What the boy who slipped. on a ba- 


nana peel did. 
Highest note in Guido’s scale. 
Measure of weight. 
Superlative ending. 
Maiden name. 
What every good tailor does. 


What we would like todo to our income. 


Smokes for men. 

Invite to a party. 

Deduce. 

A humble home. 

Neither. 

The thing that is lacking. 
Trouble. 

Vegetable. 

Greek letter. 

A river in Spanish. 

Cats and dogs. 

This gets broken every day. 
Quick at repartee. 

Hooey, but some people eat it up. 
The whole works. 


Pertaining to the Indians of Yucatan. 


This goes to the porter. 
A very doggy kiss. 


This gets on fire, but never gets burnt. 


Something for your cap. 


This can make a blot on your record. 


What Nurmi did for a record. 
This will bore you. 

A viper. 

This is pointless. 

Size of type. 

Wire measure. 

This works on the piano. 

This guy didn’t make the grade. 
A snooper. 

Very, very high hat. 


32 » 


DOWN 
Ancient dwelling places. 
Old and foolish. 
This comes with the ice 
soda. 
Equal score. 
A man who counts his pennies. 
This is simply splendid. 
Yip. 
This makes a great blaze. 
This is noise in the air. 
Face value. 
You'll get lonesome this way. 
Flowers. 
A joint. 
Tree. 
This is a violent effort. 
Indian. 
This is sometimes a study for dad. 
A nook in church. 
This covers everything. 
A buck’'s wife. 
Vital fluid. 
To go fast. 
High in the scale. 
Great skill. 
This is lousy. 
You can have a lot of fun with this. 
Set in a row. 
This shows the world. 
There's a sharp point to this. 
Pen. 
A flycatcher. 
This is unhealthy. 
A weapon. 
A woman's greatest fear. 
Tropical fruit. 
Indian money. 
Lay on. 
Imperial Turkish decree. 
The water route. 
Toll. 
This sounds like thunder. 
Visits between whaling captains. 
A couple of pinches. 
Indian. 
Just a taste. 
This is pretty fresh. 


cream 





Long, low and graceful—the V-8 all- 
weather Phaeton is one of the smart- 
est creations which bear the Cadillac 
name. Cadillac V-8 prices range from 
$2695, f. 0. b. Detroit. G.M. A.C 
terms available on al! body styles 


It has often been said that deep in the year, to bring its products within reach of 
hearts of a majority of motorists is the am- an ever-increasing nuniber of people. Today, 
bition, some day, to own and drive a Cadillac. this purpose has been fulfilled in exceptional 


Mindful of this, the Cadillac Motor Car measyre—for the distinguished Cadillac V-8 


Company has striven constantly, year after is now offered at prices ranging from $2695. 


CADILLAC. Vie 








("onscdler your Chews | 


Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants 


“Roach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Now! Please!—Actually put your finger 
on your Adam’s Apple. Touch it— your 
Adam’s Apple—Do you know you are ac- 
tually touching your larynx ?—This is 
your voice box—it contains your vocal 
chords. When you consider your Adam's 





Apple you are considering your throat— } 


your vocal chords. Don’t rasp your 
throat with harsh irritants—Reach for 
a LUCKY instead—Remember, LUCKY 
STRIKE is the only cigarette in America 
that through its exclusive “TOASTING” 
process expels certain harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos. These ex- 





pelled irritants are sold to manufacturers 
of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. And so 
we say “Consider your Adam’s Apple.” 





Including the u 
Sunshine ‘ 
Throat Protection — against 
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